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The artistic binding of books is an industry in America that is com- | 
manding the attention of an ever-increasing number of talented workers. 


It is not merely the employ- 
ment of factory operatives, who 
follow it as a trade; it has in- 
vaded the home and the studio, 
and won the devotions of men 
and women who are artists in 
the truest sense of the term. 
It has the same fascination 
that characterizes any art in 
which the mere production of 
the beautiful is in a measure 
sufficient reward for the pains 
bestowed upon the work. 
Whether fine bookbinding as 
a vocation or studio practice 
—outside of the regular bind- 
eries—can be made sufficiently 
remunerative to warrant those 
who have taste for the art giv- 
ing their whole time to it, is 
another question. The average 
person, of course, is content 
with the cases usually put on 
books by publishers, and the 
great libraries look for durabi- 
lity rather than choice execu- 
tion. Still, in every communi- 
ty where wealth abounds there 


are book-lovers who are willing to pay for the finest work that can be 
produced, and it is to these that the art binders naturally must look for if 
the genuine appreciation that is necessary for stimulus and encouragement \ 
in the performance of their labor, but, what is even more to the point, for 
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their patronage. It would 
seem that this growing class 
of connoisseurs promises, in 
the near future at least, a 
lucrative field for able work- 
men. 

Like most of the higher 
types of industrial arts, the 
details of bookbinding are 
little known to the a verage 
user of books. Indeed, many 
of these details, perhaps, are 
of little interest, except to the 
select few who combine with 
their love of the beautiful a 
desire to know how it is pro- 
duced. This article therefore 
will purposely be general rather 
than specific, and the min- 


SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING uti of gathering, stitching, 


By M. Meunier pasting, board-cutting, and so 

forth, will be summarized. It 
is most important for the general reader to know what constitutes good 
binding—good workmanship and material—and what to avoid in the dress 
he gives his volumes. As regards taste, no canons can be laid down, for 
taste is a matter of change, shifting with the lapse of time, and besides, 


what would recommend itself to one collector might not appeal to another. 
That mod- 

ern book- 

binding has 

sadly deterio- 

rated one must 

frankly confess 

—this is said, 

of course, from 

the practical 

rather than the 

artistic side of 

the work. It 

has been esti- 

mated that i 

ninety per cent yf hy 

of ~ best tM ish 

bound books of ; 


> dav 1 a 
the lay . ill oe EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING 
quire rebinding By Mme. Folsey-Risler 
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within the next twenty-five or thirty years. The binding of a former day, 
which lasted practically unimpaired for generations, often for hundreds 
of years, are a thing of the past. The Society of Arts Committee, in 
England, undertook by careful examination to ascertain the causes of this 
premature decay, and its findings, which are given below, are worth care- 
ful consideration. Said the report: 

‘“‘1. Books are sewn on too few and too thin cords, and the slips are 
pared down unduly (fcr the sake of neatness), and are not in all cases 






LEATHER-WORK—MAGAZINE COVERS 
By Mrs. Amelia H. Center 


firmly laced into the boards. This renders the attachment of the boards 
to the book almost entirely dependent upon the strength of the leather. 

“2, The use of hollow backs throws all the strain of opening and 
shutting on the joints, and renders the back liable to come right off if the 
book is much used. 

‘“‘ 3, The leather of the back is apt to become torn, through the use of 
insufficiently strong head-bands, which are unable to stand the strain of 
the book being taken from the shelf. 

‘““4, It is a common practice to use far too thin leather ; especially 
to use large thick skins very much pared down for small books. This 
questionable custom of necessity greatly weakens the strength of the leather, 
and not infrequently sadly militates against the appearance of the surface. 
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‘“‘s5. The leather is often made very wet, and stretched a great deal in 
covering, with the result that on drying it is further strained, almost to 
the breaking-point, by contraction, leaving a very small margin of strength 
to meet the accidents of use.” 

To the uninitiated in the art of bookbinding this citation of bad prac- 
tices may need some explanation, and this perhaps can best be given 
by following in a brief, cursory way the sheets of a book through the va- 
rious stages of binding. Every one, of course, knows that a book is printed 
in large sheets — four, eight, sixteen, twenty-two, or even more pages to 


I 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
1. By Ellen Gates Starr. 2. By Zaehnsdorf 


the sheet—so that when the sheets are folded the pages are consecutive. 
These sheets, when properly folded so that the paging is consecutive, consti- 
tute what are known as the signatures of the book, being regularly numbered. 
The binder’s first care is to see that the sheets are folded with precision, 
so that the printed matter is square on the page and the margins are of 
uniform width. All imperfect pages must be mended, and all defective 
folds must be backed so as to be strong enough to hold the stitches. Then 
the folded sheets, or signatures, after being collated so as to make sure 
that nothing is missing, pass on to the sewer. Formerly, cords or tapes 
—five in number—were stretched across a frame, and the signatures were 
sewn to these in such a way that the cords or tapes made actual projec- 





tions from the back of the book. 
Nowadays the back of the book is 
sawn across and the cords or tapes 
are sunk. The sewing being com- 
pleted, the volume is placed in a 
frame or vise and the edges of the 
back are carefully hammered down 
so as to give it the rounded appear- 
ance of the finished work. The 
sewing, it may be observed, should 
be done with the best flax or with 
ligature silk, and the back should 
be kept as flat as possible without 
forcing it, and without danger of 
its becoming concave with use. 
The importance both of the qual- 
ity of the thread and of the man- 
ner of the workmanship will read- 
ily be understood even by the nov- 
ice in bookbinding. Then the 
rounded back is thoroughly glued; 
covers of the right size are cut from 
good black millboard, and put in 
proper position; the ends of the 
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STAINED LEATHER BOOK COVER 
By Helen McKay 


cords or tapes crossing the back are let into the board by means of gimlet- 
holes and securely glued; the head-bands—little strips of cord or catgut— 





EXAMPLE OF BOOKBINDING 
By Edouard Benédictus 


are sewed on 
the tops and 
bottom to give 
strength to the 
volume; the 
leather for 
back and cor- 
ners is cut and 
securely glued 
in place; the 
book is gilded 
and deco- 
rated; the side 
cloth or paper 
is pasted on; 
and the vol- 
ume, after 
pressing and 
cleaning, is 
ready for de- 
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livery. This is a mere outline of procedure, given as a basis for comment; 
little details, sufficient to make a volume, have been omitted from the 
actual process, the student being referred for further minutiz to the hand- 
books on binding. 

The prime causes for the deterioration of modern bookbinding are neat- 
ness and cheapness. The old books that stood so well the wear and tear 
of years were cumbersome, and often they did not open with the freedom 

desired. The leath- 

at ee “4° aN ar! ry [Wa roy. Aa - 7 er was glued tight to 

\— Ba oo Ky 4— Uy (Ky > | the backs of the sig- 
—S : 7 VEU S VIL s - natures, so that ad 

—— =" x. the book was opened 

ge the back bent in, 

to the detriment of 

the gold decoration. 

To obviate this, 

some clever work- 

man conceived the 

idea of lining the 

leather back, so 

that when the book 

was opened the 

glued backs of the 

signatures dropped 

in and the padded 

leather back sprang 

out. This saved the 

decoration on the 

back from being 

bent and muti- 

lated, but it was the 

initial step in a false 

practice. It soon re- 

sulted in sinking the 

tity i ae, cords or tapes, upon 
By Ellen G. Starr which the volume 
must depend for 

strength, in grooves cut across the back of the signatures, and the raised 
bands across the leather became mere hollow decorations. In the early 
days of bookbinding, each of these raised bands in the leather had a cord 
or a tape in it, over which every thread in the book passed. Latterly, the 
cords or tapes being buried in the back of the book and thus out of sight, 
binders sewed the signatures on three cords instead of five, and even on two 
—the deceptive five bands still appearing in the leather of the back. It 
will readily be seen that the absence of sufficient cords on which to stitch 
the leaves throws most of the strain of opening the book on the leather. 
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Again, the desire for neatness became manifest—to the detriment of the 
binding—in the weakening of the headbands and the thinning of the 
cover-boards. The importance of the headbands is apparent from the 
fact that it is by direct purchase on these that books are commonly taken 
from the shelves; and the necessity of adequately thick cover-boards from 
the fact that it is in holes in these that the cords to which the leaves are 
stitched are anchored. Then, again, the effort to avoid a_ thick 
or bunchy appear- 
ance resulted in the 
use of very thin 
leather, or the pav- 
ing down of an or- 
dinary skin to half 
its usual thickness. 
The craze for neat- 
ness at any cost is 
also responsible for 
the use of leather in 
a very wet condition, 
so that it could be 
stretched tauter and 
worked more readily. 
So much for the 
conspicuous _ evils 
that characterize nine 
tenths of our present- 
day bookbinding. It 
is these evils that the 
better class of work- 
men are strenuously 
seeking to eliminate. 
In other words, in 
bookbinding, as in 
more than one other 
art industry, there is 
atendency torevert to 
the methods of ear- 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING ier dave. This hes 
By Margaret Sterling . ° 
been pointed out in 
two former articles of this series—that on stained-glass work and that on 
china-decorating. Whatever else may be said of early art work, this must 
be said—it was genuine. It was honest work done by honest workmen. 
And the sooner the art craftsmen of to-day abandon mere tinsel, spurious 
makeshifts, and cheap materials, the better. 
This matter of poor materials is one of the bugbears of the binder 
who wishes to do substantial as well as artistic work. Modern processes 
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of manufacture and practices of adulteration are often charged to the 
binder. This is conspicuously and notoriouly true of leathers, many of 
which are treated with injurious acids or given an artificial grain, to the 
detriment of the leather. Many of the leathers commonly put on the 
costliest books, such as the calf and levant morocco, are worthless. Speak- 
ing of pretentious shams in the way of bindings Dougglas Cockerell said, 
in a recently published monograph, that the man who countenanced cheap 
show usually got just what he paid for. “‘ The polished calf and imitation 
crushed morocco,” said he, “‘ must go, and in its place a rougher, thicker 
leather must be employed. The full-gilt backs must go, the colored let- 
tering panel must go, the hollow baeks must go, but in the place of these 
we may have the books sewn on tapes with the ends securely fastened 
into split boards, and the thick leather attached directly to the backs of 
the sections.” 

As regards the decoration of books, no rules can be laid down, nor, 
indeed, except in a very vague way, can general principles be enunciated. 
It has been, and must be, largely a matter of the taste and skill of the binder. 
With a proper leather surface, good gold-leaf, and suitable tools, the binder 
must be left to his own resources. An exceedingly ornate binding need 
not be a tasteless one, nor need a very simple design be lacking in beauty. 
What one book, by virtue of its contents, can stand in the way of orna- 
mentation would make another book seem overdone, if not ridiculous. 
The accompanying examples of American and European work are a sug- 
gestion of the wide possibilities of the art. The decoration of most books, 
perhaps, adheres too closely to tradition, and is too much circumscribed 
by precedent. That this need not be is shown by our illustrations. Three 
is wide scope for orginality of expression, refinement of idea, poetic sym- 
bolism. The designs that can successfully be worked out with even a limited 
assortment of tools is marvelous, and not a little of the charm of the work 
inheres in the overcoming of difficulties and the solving of the more or less 
intricate problems that present themselves. Americans have shown that 
they are not wanting in ideas or cleverness, and it is to be hoped that the 
efforts of our best binders may result not merely in the abolishment of 
meretricious design, but in the utter rejection of materials little calculated 
to stand the test of time and wear. Until this is done the work must be 
a reflection on the worker. 

Leather, more than any other material entering into bookbinding, 
needs careful watching. It is possible with little trouble to get pure flax 
thread or pure ligature-silk, fine glue, and excellent paste. Paper is a 
more doubtful quantity, but paper of excellent quality can be had with- 
out prolonged search. But leather should be subjected to the severest 
test, since much of it is spoiled for the purpose for which it is made by the 
ingredients used in its preparation. In general, morocco (goatskin) 
pigskin, and sealskin are the safest leathers to use. Expensive levant, 
moroccos, and vegetable-tanned calfskin are scarcely worth putting on 
books. Sheepskin is fairly satisfactory in its plain undoctored state, but 
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lacks elegance; and sheepskin, or any other kind of leather that has 
been given an artificial grain is more than apt to be ruined. 

The Society of Arts Committee in England is to be congratulated on 
its thorough investigations into and its findings respecting bookbindings, 
and its report on leathers in particular may be taken as authoritative. 
It found that books bound in the last eighty or one hundred years showed 
far greater evidences of deterioration than those of an earlier date, and 
that while the evidences of deterioration became manifest in 1830, it was 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
1. By Ralph Randolph Adams. 2. By Marguerite Lahey 


not until about 1860 that the worst era set in. Of the old leathers (fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries), white pigskin was found to be the most durable. 
Old brown calfskin had lasted fairly well, but lost its flexibility and be- 
came brittle when exposed to the air and light. Some white tanned skins, 
probably deerskin, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had lasted well, 
as had some sheepskins of the same period. Early red morocco of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries was found in good con- 
dition, and similar morocco manufactured since 1830 was found utterly 
rotten. During the latter part of the eighteenth century it became the 
practice to pare down calfskin till it was little thicker than paper, and since 
1830 scarcely any really sound calfskin seems to have been used. Since 
1860 sheepskin, as sheepskin, is hardly to be found, and the sheepskins 
grained in imitation of other leathers were found to be practically worthless. 
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In general terms, the 
committee condemns all 
leathers in which min- 
eral acids have been 
used in the curing or 
dyeing. Sulphuric acid 
was found to be present 
in almost all present- 
day leathers. On the 
other hand, it cordially 
recommend leathers 
tanned by means of 
sumach. The report 
gives this very good 
advice, which it would 
be well for modern 
bookbinders to heed: 
“Tt is the opinion of the 
committee that the ideal 
bookbinding leather 
must have, and retain, 
great flexibility. It must 
have a firm grain sur- 
face, not easily damag- 
ed by friction, and 
Aa should not be artificially 

grained. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that a pure sumach tannage will answer all these 
conditions, and that leather can, and will, be now produced that will 
prove to be as durable as any made in the past.” 

A closing word as to the prevailing kinds of decay found in book-leathers. 
The most noticeable was what the committee called red decay, which it 
thought should be defferentiated into old and new, the old obtaining in 
books found prior to and the new in books bound subsequent to 1830. 
In the old red decay the leather becames hard and brittle and is easily 
abraded by friction. This was found to be most prevalent in calf-bound 
books, tanned presumably with oak-bark. The new form affects all 
leathers, and ultimately absolutely destroys the leather fiber. Another 
form of deterioration, more noticeable in thene wer books, renders the 
grain of the leather liable to peel off when subjected to the least friction. 
This is the most common form of decay found in recent leathers. Russia 
leather was found to be especially subject to this new form of red decay. 
ERNEST E. MEYER. 
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ITEMS FROM THE ART MUSEUMS 


Presentation of collections of art works to the city of Paris seems to be 
the fashion. Now it is the Musée d’Ennery, on the Avenue du Bois, 
which is about to be opened to the public after a dozen years of litigation. 
D’Ennery was a 
playwright and a 
friend of Dumas fils, 
Augier, Gambetta, 
Rochefort, and others 
of the old guard, who 
lived during the 
Third Empire. His 
house is a mixture 
of styles, and the 
museum begun in it 
contains many beau- 
tiful examples of the 
art of the Chinese 
and Japanese. 

# The Louvre mu- 
seum was formerly 
very poor in master- 
pieces of the great 
English portrait- 
painters, but is now 
much improved. Last 
year, works by Law- 
rence and Raeburn ue art OF WILLIAM MORRIS 

were added, and the _ By Ellen G. Starr 

collection is now in- 

creased further by three great works, a “ Portrait of Miss Forster,” by 
Reynolds; a “ View of Paris,” by Turner; and a “ Portrait of a Man,” by 
Reynolds. These were bequeathed by Lady Wallace to the city, with 
her house at Bagatelle, but the authorities decided to remove them to 
the national museum from the great historic chateau. 

* The west pavilion of the stone building known during the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition as the Palace of Fine Arts, has been formally opened 
to the public as the St. Louis Museum, embracing in the thirty-six apart- 
ments collections of exhibits from forty different countries, valued collect- 
ively at $500,000. It is the purpose of the directors to make the museum 
a public educational center. It is stated that the collection of exhibits 
shown could not have been made in less than ten years had it not been for 
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the World’s Fair 
and the lavish 
gifts of the rep- 
resentatives of 
foreign = coun- 
tries. The muse- 
um is one of the 
handsomest 
buildings of its 
kind in America, 
and owes its fine 
collection to the 
St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. Articles of 
immense value 
were purchased 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING for the museum 
By Mile. Marie Thérése Andre at comparatively 
reasonable 
prices, and the basis of a very important collection has been obtained. 
# Announcement is made that the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
purchased in Paris a piece of statuary believed to be more than sixteen 
hundred years old. The statue, which is a bronze image of Caius Vibius 
Trebonianus Gallus, one of the emperors of Rome, will be placed on 
exhibition in a gallery near the Boscoreale frescoes from the house of 
Publius Fannius 
Synistor and the 
Greco-Etruscan 
biga from 
Monteleone di 
Spoleto. The 
statue of Gallus 
was dug up near 
San Giovanni 
Laterano about 
fifty years ago by 
Prince Demidoff, 
who was then 
making excava- 
tions with the 
permission of 
Pope Piux IX. 
The bronze, 
when found, was SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING 
well preserved. By Charles Henri Godin 
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ITEMS FROM THE ART MUSEUMS 


* Additions by 
purchase, gift, 
and loan to the 
painting galleries 
of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of 
Art in New York 
have recently 
been made. The 
most important 
of all is a work 
attributed to Jan 
Mostaert (exhib- 
ited in Gallery 
11, Dutch School 
of the Fifteenth 
Century), by the 
late _ president, 
Frederick  W. 
Rhinelander. It 
represents ‘‘Ecce 
Homo—Mater 
Dolorosa.”’ 


SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING 
By Charles Henri Godin 
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Both figures are standing in a highly ornate Gothic window with 


a double arch. The picture was transferred from wood to canvas in 1995. 
* A valuable painting was found among some rubbish in the cellar of 


the Buffalo Public Library Building recently. 





EXAMPLE OF BOOKBINDING 
By Francois Decorchemont 





According to Director 


Charles M. 
Kurtz, of the 
Albright Art 
Gallery, the 
picture has a 
value of at 
least $10,000. 
A label at the 
back showed 
that it was ex- 
hibited in the 
Pennsylvania 
Academy of 
the Fine Arts 
in 1862. It 
was brought 
to Buffalo in 
1872, and 
after being ex- 
hibited at the 
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Fine Arts Academy here, was mislaid several years ago with some other 
paintings of little value. The picture was painted by Phillippoteaux, a 
French artist, in 1850, and was ordered destroyed by Napoleon III. be- 
cause it portrayed a scene of the French Revolution. 

* Two new public art galleries have been opened in Paris. The first, 
consisting of works of 
the veteran colorist, 
Ziem, is at the Petit 
Palais; the second, con- 
sisting of sculpture left 
by the great artist, 
Dalou, is at the porce- 
lain factory at Sévres. 
Ziem is truly a nine- 
teenth-century expo- 
nent of Venice views, 
as Cavaletti was the 
exponent in the six- 
teenth century. The 
Dalou exhibition at 
Sévres is not repre- 
sentative of his genius, 
but nevertheless is 
highly interesting, es- 
pecially to students. 

& President Hutchin- 
son, of the Art Insti- 
tute, has bought in 
Florence a cast of the 
monument to Guida- 
rello Guidarelli, which 

By —— oC is now in the Academy 
of Fine Art at Raven- 
na, Italy. The cast will be an important and interesting addition to the 
galleries of the institute, which holds one of the largest collections of 
this valuable branch of art in the country. The subject of the monu- 
ment is a warrior-statesman of Italy, ennobled by Cesar Borgia, and 
murdered by a jealous rival. The original monument, by Baldini, has 
the reclining figure of the warrior done in marble, and the draped couch 
on which it rests is carved in wood. The cast will be placed among the 
monuments in Architectural Hall. 

& Managers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York, have 

another lezal fight on their hands for possession of the estate of the late 

Jacob S. Rogers, valued at $6,000,000. Mrs. Virginia Heinisch, half-sister 

of the dead locomotive-builder, has brought proceedings in Paterson, New 

Jersey, to recover $1,000,000 with accumulated profits. 











EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND TO COME 


The first intimation of next season’s activities came in the form of 
Director John W. Beatty’s announcement of the tenth annual exhibition 
of the Carnegie Institute, to 
be held in Pittsburg from 
November 2d to January st. 
The jury was chosen, as usual, 
by the vote of previous exhibi- 
tors, and had two foreign and 
eight American representatives. 
This jury, both of admission 
and award, met in. Pittsburg 
on October 12th, and all 
entries were received before 
that date. There will, as 
heretofore, be three medals 
awarded, carrying with them 
cash prizes of $1,500, $1,000, 
and $500, respectively. 

& TheArts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion at Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, lately held its annual 
exhibition of village industries, 
among which the famous blue 
and white textiles were well 
represented. This year some 
painters exhibited also, Will 
Hutchins showing a dozen 
nocturnes, Ruel Compton 
Tuttle a number of water- 
colors, while Elbridge Kingsley, 
the engraver on wood, contrib- 
uted in oil certain April, May, 
and June sketches and a 
decorative landscape. ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 

&# The second American 3Y Oto Jahn 

photographic salon will be held 

in 1905 and 1906 in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburg, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Minneapolis, Toronto, and Boston. 
American work must be framed. The rules and conditions of the 
exhibition may be had on application to William T. Knox, secretary of 
the federation. 
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& Mrs. W. L. Berryman, of 
Tipton, Indiana, who had 
charge of the Indiana Woman’s 
Department at the St. Louis 
Exposition last fall, gathered 
up the displays of art made by 
the women from this state, and 
the whole exhibit was given at 
the Indiana State Fair at 
Indianapolis. 
# An international exposition 
of textile industries will be 
held in 1906 at Tourcoing, in 
northern France. That city, 
with its neighbors, Roubaix 
and Armentiéres, is, in fact, a 
single industrial city of long 
faubourgs lined with cotton 
and woolen mills. The na- 
tions of Europe understand 
it so well, that participation is 
already planned on the part of 
British, German, and Belgian 
SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING manufacturers, who are pre- 
By Ellen G. Starr paring the best samples of their 
textiles and tools. No com- 


munication has yet been received from America, but the managers of the 
Tourcoing exposition expect that a fine display will be made at the time 
of the opening of the buildings in 1906. 

# Berlin will hold, during the first four months of 1906, a retrospective 
exhibition of German art, covering the hundred years between 1775 and 


1875. 
% It has been announced that the T-Square Club, Philadelphia, 
through the courtesy of the trustees, will hold its annual exhibition of 
architecture and the allied arts in December next. Entries must be re- 
ceived not later than October 18th and exhibits not later than October 
23d. The jury of selection will meet on October 28th. The exhibition 
will consist of architectural drawings in any rendering, and of photographs 
and models, statuary and tapestries, ornamental iron and bronze work, 
hardware, wood-carving, etc. 

# The international jury of award for the Carnegie Institute international 
exhibition of 1905 included two of the foremost painters of Europe, 
Charles Cottet of Paris and Alfred East of London. The eight Americans 
are Ben Foster, John W. Alexander, Thomas Eakins, and J. AldenWeir, 
who have served before, and the new members, Robert Henri, William 
Henry Howe, William L. Lathrop, and E. W. Schofield. The number 
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of works submitted for acceptance by the advisory committees abroad 
and the international jury in America this year was greater than the 
number submitted last year, the increase being five hundred and fifty 
seven works. The jury met in Pittsburg on October 12th, to consider 
works entered and not previously considered by one of the advisory 
committees to designate the relative positions to be occupied by works 
accepted and to award the medats and prizes of $1,500, $1,000, and 
$500. 

# The first regular exhibition of the Boston Art Club will be held from 
November 7th, till December 2d. There will bea reception on the opening 
night, given by the president to the members and their friends. To this 
exhibition only the artist members of the club will contribute. The com- 
mittee in charge consists of Daniel J. Strain, Frank H. Tomkins, J. A. S. 
Monks, Melbourne H. Hardwicke, and Charles F. Pierce. 

# The Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences is represented in the ex- 
hibition of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, which was opened 
in the National Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh recently, by a large exhibit 
of photographs and surveys of architectural refinements in medizval 
buildings. A special descriptive catalogue of the Brooklyn exhibit, con- 
taining one hundred and sixty-two pages of text and fifty-eight pages of 
illustration, has been prepared by William Henry Goodyear, curator of 
fine arts in the Brooklyn Museum. The Brooklyn exhibit contains sixty 
drawings, plans, and elevations, and more than two hundred photographs. 
The Art Institute announces the annual American oil exhibition to 
open October roth, and remain until November 26th. At the same time 
there will be a collection of paintings by contemporary French §artists. 
The sculptors 
will make a 
showing _ lar- 
ger than that 
of the last few 
years, as they 
have sent in a 
request for a 
gallery. 

# The Phila- 
delphia Art 
Club an- 
nounces its 
seventeenth 
annual exhibi- 
tion for No- 
vember 2oth, 
continuing 
until Decem- 
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In New York a movement is on foot among the members of the Fine 
Arts Federation to establish a home for aged and infirm artists and their 
wives. One-scheme involves the raising of $250,000 to build a home, and 
another scheme calls for about $150,000 for placing the artists in homes 
already established. The fund to be raised, whether $250,000 or $150,000, 
will be in charge of the two artists’ benevolent societies. The Artists’ 
Aid Society, composed of artists and amateurs, was organized January 15, 
1890, by members of the Artists’ Mutual Aid Society, founded in 1868, 
who found that the plan of each member contributing a picture to be sold 
at auction for the benefit of the family of a dead member had become 
undesirable. An assessment of $10 is made on the death of a member. 
The Artists’ Fund Society, founded in 1861, aids its members in disability, 
sickness, and distress, and assists the widows and children of dead members. 
& The great bronze door for the entrance to the House wing at the Capi- 
tol at Washington was begun by Thomas Crawford, who designed them 
in 1858. The modeling was finished by William H. Rinehart in 1862, 
and the models were shipped to the Treasury Department in Washington, 
where they remained until two years ago, when the contract for casting 
them was placed with Mr. Mosman. The cost of casting is $45,000. 
Mr. Crawford, who began the designing of the doors in Rome, as soon 
as he had completed the models for the Senate doors, is perhaps best 
known for his statue of ‘‘ The Genius of America,” which is of colossal 
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size and is placed on the dome 
of the Capitol. He died before 
he could complete the designs 
for the House doors, and his 
work was carried out by Mr. 
Rinehart, another American 
sculptor working in Rome. 

# The American school sec- 
tion of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York has 
two additions, one a portrait 
of the artist’s wife, by Alfred 
G. Collins, and ‘‘Autumn,” by 
Kruseman van Elten, a gift of 
Mrs. Kruseman van Elten. 
The French school section is 
enriched with a “ Farm Scene 
with Cattle,’ by Emile van 
Marcke (lent by Mrs. L. V. 
Bright). 

# In the field of mural paint- 
ing, America, of late years, 
has made her largest contri- 
butions, and it is said that — jvorrne GERMAN BOOK COVERS 

the first impetus to this, work Tenth and Twelfth Centuries. 

was given by the decorations 

in the Library of Congress. Certainly, the Library furnished the first 
opportunity for American painters to display, to any great extent, their 
skill in mural decoration, and since its completion, other public buildings 
have followed the example which it so ably set. The Boston Public 
Library came next, followed by the Boston State House, and more 
recently by the Baltimore Court House and the Minnesota capitol. For the 
decoration and adornment of the Pennsylvania capitol the foremost 
artists of the country have been employed, and now we learn that the 
Iowa state capitol is employing the good offices and trained ability of 
Edwin H. Blashfield for the same purpose. 

# Ata recent meeting of the New York Academy, a momentous innovation 
in the customs of the institution was made. The architect, Charles F. 
McKim, and the wood-engraver, Henry Wolf, were made associate mem- 
bers. The list of artists elected to the same honor included Howard Pyle, 
Frank Duveneck, Robert Henri, Maxfield Parrish, Frederick Crownin- 
shield, E. C. Potter, H. A. McNeil, and Walter Nettleton. 

* Forty cities in the United States claim to be art centers. All of them 
have galleries and museums, and over half of them art institutes with 
educational advantages. Some of the wealthiest institutions are in the 
Far West—in Sacramento, Oakland, Stanford and San Francisco—and 
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some of the poorest in Philadelphia. Up in Skaneateles, New York, they 
have good pictures on view, and Syracuse has art exhibits that would put 
to shame some of the so-called reviews in New York and Boston. The 
total amount of money given to art in this country during a single year 
exceeded the $8,000,000 mark. During this same year, buildings, collec- 
tions, and individual pictures exceeded in value another million. During 


EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING 
By Ellen G. Starr 


he season of 1g04—-05, over ninety important art exhibitions were held in 
this country. Of the total amount realized from the sale of canvases 
painted by American artists during the year, twenty-two per cent was 
obtained from the sale of pictures painted by women. 

* The print division of the Library of Congress at Washington has so 
enlarged its sphere of usefulness that it has quite outgrown its old quarters, 
and in the near future is to have more space allotted to it. The little 
reading-room, which now occupies the end of the south gallery, is to be 
moved into the southwest pavilion, and the division will be permitted to 
expand into the entire south gallery, along the walls of which are to be 
placed cases for the reception of prints. At almost no time during the 
year has the art reading-room been unoccupied, and the interest displayed 
in the exhibits of etchings and engravings got together under the super- 
vision of the print division has been most gratifying to those in charge. A 
special exhibition of mezzotint portraits is projected for this winter. 

* In March, 1903, Congress appropriated the sum of $3,500,000 for the 
erection of a new National Museum Building, it being a fact well known 
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to Washingtonians that now, and for some time past, a considerable por- 
tion of the five million specimens, both great and smail, owned by the 
National Museum have remained in storage for lack of exhibition space. 
As soon, therefore, as the appropriation had been granted, plans were 
prepared, and on June 15, 1904, ground was broken for the formation 
of the new building, which, when completed, will cover more ground-space 
than any structure in Washington, with the exception of the Capitol, the 
plans calling for an edifice five hundred and thirty feet in length by three 
hundred feet in width. Part of the new structure will stand immediately 
over what was once a portion of the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
which formerly ran directly through the heart of Washington, but now 
terminates at Georgetown, the section that formerly traversed the capital 
having been filled up after the Civil War. 

* In connection with the last exhibition at Carnegie Institute, a Pitts- 
burg journal published an interview with Childe Hassam, in which he 
paid compliment to the director of the Carnegie Institute. Mr. Hassam 
urges collectors to encourage American art in a practical way by purchas- 
ing pictures by American artists. He also sounds a note of warning 
against the itinerant peddlers of spurious old masters who cart their wares 
from one American city to another, and too often find ready purchasers. 
Of course, a certain section of the public likes to be fooled. The evolu- 
tion of the intelligent collector is not infrequently a slow process. If you 
cannot recognize a good picture yourself, follow Mr. Hassam’s advice— 
and here he quotes Whistler, where he says, ““Go and ask some one who 
does know.” 

* The Cleveland Museum of Art is at last to become a reality. It is 
not to be built next week, but a building committee has already been 
appointed. This committee will proceed to obtain the services of an 
architect, and by next spring, at the very latest, a hole for the foundation 
will be dug in the ground at Wade Park, on the site of the long-awaited 
two-million-dollar art gallery. All this was decided upon recently at a 
meeting of the Cleveland Museum of Art. At the close of the meeting 
Henry C. Ranney, president of the museum, delegated Hermon A. Kelley 
to make public the plans of the trustees. 

* A club was formed in the Whipple Art School, New York, which is to 
be called the Whipple Art Student’s Club, for the purpose of promoting 
the interests of art and art study, and aiding financially and otherwise a 
worthy member in need of assistance. At the first annual meeting Charles 
Ayer Whipple was elected president; Andrew A. Walsh, vice-president; 
Walter M. Williams, secretary; and Frank M. Stammers, treasurer; ex- 
ecutive committee, William H. Townly, G. H. Glover, Jr., Walter S. 
De Lacy, Francis S. Echols, and H. Le Roy Still. The Club meets Satur- 
day evenings at the school. 





ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


Paris—always in the vanguard of art movements—uses interesting 
and rather original methods to obtain her ends. She puts a premium upon 
good buildings by offering, 
annually, prizes for the six 
best facades erected within 
the twelve months, remit- 
ting for a year the owner’s 
taxes and delivering to each 
architect a medal; and this 
summer, to further improve 
the external appearance of 
the city, she has offered 
prizes and medals for the 
balconies which by an expert 
jury are declared to be most 
artistically decorated with 
flowers and growing plants. 
Every Parisian apartment 
has its private balcony, and 
last year a few of these 
were so effectively decorated 
by an art society that the 
city became aware of their 
latent possibilities and de- 
termined in this way to 
obtain the co-operation of 
the people. The jury to 
make the awards at the 
conclusion of the season is 
composed of well-known 
architects and artists— 
among whom, by the way, 
may be named the great 
painter Besnard. The 
scheme is one which should 
commend itself to other 
municipalities. 
pe. & Jean Jacques Henner, 
Anan crane the painter, died in Paris 
Japanese Lacques and Carved Work ’ 
Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York on July 23d, at the age of 
seventy-six years. He was 
born at Bermviller, Alsace, March 5, 1829, and was educated at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. He was made a knight of the Legion of Honor 
in 1873, and received the successive grades of distinction in that member- 
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ship as follows: Officer in 1878, commander in 1898, and grand officer in 
1903. He was made a member of the Institut de France in 1880. 
M. Henner was, first of all, a painter. Afterward he was a patriot, and 
his “Alsace in Mourning” is an expression of the sentiment of that 
province over its conquest 
and annexation by the 
Germans. He was an en- 
thusiast in every detail of 
his art. More than most 
others, he was a painter of 
women, and his studies in 
the nude will long be the 
model of artists. 

&* Theodore Davis possess- 
es in Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Sybil ”’ 
one of the master’s greatest 
works, and the Czar owns 
none excelling it. It was 
the property of the Grand 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, the 
Czar’s first cousin, and re- 
mained in the Duke’s gallery 
many years. M. Laurie, a 
Paris dealer, offered it to 
King Edward, who wanted 
it badly, but Edward hesi- 
tated too long over the price. 
The King admired it so 
much, that he requested 
Laurie to let him see it after 
it was sold to Davis. It was 
shipped to Buckingham 
Palace, where it remained 
until the day before it was 
sent to America. Mr. Davis 
paid $95,000 for the picture. 
* A group of young Eng- 
lish artists have made the 
interesting experiment of 
reviving tempera painting, 





. TEMPLE DOOR 
and recently showed their Japanese Laquer and Carved Work 


pictures at the Carfax Courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York 
Galleries, London. Among 
these masters of the yolk of the egg—or Society of Painters in Tempera, 





as they style themselves—are Adrian Stokes, Anning Bell, Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Roger Fry, and F. Cayley Robinson. Among the exhibits is 
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an unfinished picture in this medium by the late G. F. Watts. Among 
the exhibitors Mr. Stokes is said to have adapted his open-air style to this 
revived material. By the use of color with a gluey vehicle the old Italian 
painters secured very luminous effects without breaking up the color. On 
this side the water, Sergeant Kendall has employed tempera very success- 
fully, notably in two rounds of children, exhibited both in New York 
and in-Philadelphia, and in a large picture of figures in an apple-orchard. 
# A ceremony in honor of Shakespeare’s birthday took place in Germany. 
At Weimar a marble statue of the poet was unveiled in the presence of 
the Grand Duke. The sculptor, Herr Otto Lessing, has represented 
Shakespeare sitting on a block of granite, holding in one hand a 
scroll and in the other a rose. The face wears a smile, which German 
critics say expresses the spirit of the author of the comedies rather than 
the loftier moods of the creator of Hamlet and Lear. At the foot of the 
statue lie a skull in cap and bells, encircled with a laurel wreath, a dagger, 
and a fool’s bauble. 

* M. Homolle, the director of the Louvre Museum, announced at the 
Congress of Architects that the excavations on the island of Delphos had 
already led to a brilliant result. The small temple called the Athenian 
treasure, constructed immediately after the battle of Marathon, and orna- 
mented with trophies of the Persian arms, is now entirely unearthed intact. 
This in a great measure is due to the liberality of the archeologist, the 
Duke of Loubat, a member of the institute, who contributes $10,000 yearly 
until the excavations are complete. 

& The city of Ghent has just opened a new museum building. In moving 
the art treasures of the old building the workmen discovered in the attic 
an immense roll of canvas that proved to be the picture of a group of 
twenty-two persons, life size. Investigation led to the identification of 
the picture as one painted at the order of the Butchers’ Guild of Ghent 
by Robert Van Audenaerde, in 1724. The men represented are the chief 
members of the guild. It is said to be an excellent example of this artist, 
whose chef-d’ceuvre is the altar-piece in the Church of the Carthusians 
at Ghent. 

& The Gavarni monument was recently unveiled in Paris. It is by the 
sculptor Puech and the architect Guillaume. The artists utilized the 
existing fountain as a portion of their monument. It is now fed by four 
masks, designed to represent types of Gavarni’s characters. From the 
basin arises a column, about which disport themselves a Joseph Prud- 
homme, a Thomas Vireloque, and other familiar Gavarni figures; and 
from the top of the column Gavarni himself contemplates these diverting 
creations of his fancy. 








ART SALES AND SALES PRICES 


A large canvas by Professor von Herkomer, “‘ The Guards Cheer,’’ 
the original cost of which was $15,000, was sold in a London auction-room 
recently for $1,470. In the same auction-room, a. few days before, a Mor- 
land, for which the painter received $200, brought $10,500. At this sale a 
Watson mezzotint after Reynolds brought $6,300. Reynolds mezzotints 
by Watson and other engravers were originally published at from sixty- 
two cents to $7.50 each. A Reynolds oil-portrait, when the artist was at 
the height of his fame, cost the purchaser from $350 to $750, according as 
it was a head or a full-length figure. A painting bought at Reggio Emilio, 
in Italy, for the equivalent of eight cents, by a second-hand dealer, and sold 
to a customer for a dollar, is now held at $6,000. It is apparently a genuine 
Vandyke. The Rembrandt recently acquired by the town of Frankfort 
from Count Schoenborn for $82,500 was picked up in an antique-shop for 
$25. Raeburn’s portrait of his wife, sold in London for $43,500 on June 3d, 
last, was disposed of for $4,050 in 1877. At the dispersal of the Louis 
Huth collection by auction, in London, a hawthorn vase which the col- 
lector had acquired for $125 brought $29,500. The rosewood-and-gold 
desk from the Metternich collection sold for $200,000 to a Paris museum 
recently, and the rock-crystal biberon sold for $81,000 at auction in 
London, constitute record figures. 

*® At the sale of the art collection of the late James McCormick, an 
Alma Tadema went for $115. Dubufe’s ‘‘Sultan’s Favorite,” for which 
the late A. T. Stewart once paid $7,500, was sold to a dealer for $405. A 
Daubigny seascape, which Mr. McCormick bought for $1,000, was sold 
to a dealer for $135. ‘On the Re,” by James Webb, which Mr. McCor- 
mick acquired for $1,200, was sold to a dealer for $110. ‘““The Presenta- 
tion,” by Benjamin West, was sold to a dealer for $425. 

* One of the most important art sales of Germany during the last twenty 
years was held in Cologne recently, when the collection of pictures, pot- 
teries, furniture, and bric-a-brac amassed by the two brothers, Stephen 
and Gaspard Bourgeois, who died a year ago, was sold at auction. The 
Bourgeois brothers, who were known to every noted collector of bric-a-brac 
in Europe, had, like Spitzer, the famous Paris collector, whose treasures 
were sold some ten years ago for several million dollars, the habit of re- 
serving for their own delectation choice finds, the result being that the 
heirs are made rich. For nearly half a century the two brothers main- 
tained shops in Paris and Cologne. As an expert in pictures the elder 
brother, Stephen, was highly esteemed in the art world of Paris. The 
chief treasures of his collection were early Italian works of Lippi, Di Credi, 
Bellini, Botticelli, and Lotto. Of other schools there was a fine example 
of Van Dyck, the portrait of the Antwerp patron of art, Rockox, a picture 
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that was among the most admired at the recent Diisseldorff exhibition; 
Maes, Memling, Van Ruysdael, Rembrandt, also represent the Nether- 
lands. Of old French art, a remarkable Watteau is mentioned. In mod- 
ern work there were examples. of Ziem, Rosa Bonheur, Huguet, Vollon, 
and even Stuck, the Munich artist. 

& At Christie’s recently a tiny panel-picture by Constable, nine and one 
half inches by fourteen inches, called “West End Fields, Looking Toward 
Harrow,”’ was purchased by Agnew for £598 ($2,990). Mr. Leggett 
obtained a Welsh landscape by W. Miiller, dated 1843, for £50 4 ($2,420). 
Two landscapes by P. Nasmyth brought 4373 3 ($1,865) and £325 ($1,625), 
respectively, from Mr. Lowe, and a sea-piece by Turner went to Mr. 
Ribble for £304 ($1,520). For a wonderful little s signed view of Genoa, 
by Turner, Mr. Evans paid £325 ($1,625), and a “‘View in a Dutch Town,” 
by G. Maris, realized £252 ($1,260). Mr. Gooden carried off a large 
oil-painting by Birkett Foster for £252 ($1,260). The portrait of Lady 
Mary Impey, wife of Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of Bengal, was se- 
cured by Vicars Brothers for £2,950 ($14,750). Then came a work of 
George Romney, the portrait of Catherine Lady Abercorn in a white 
muslin dress embroidered with gold, and with a pink sash, her hair being 
bound with ribbon and falling over each shoulder. The bidding for this 
started at 500 guineas ($2,625) and eventually went to Gooden & Fox 
for £2,100 ($10,500). The Infant Don Balthazar Carlos, by Velasquez, 
was secured by Agnew for £1,575 ($7,875). The portrait of David Garrick, 
the actor, by Gainsborough, fetched £735 ($3,675), and many others ran 
into three figures. 

& Some remarkably high prices were obtained at various auction sales 
in London. A Raeburn portrait, at the Robinson & Fisher sale, brought 
$70,000. In the Hamilton Bruce sale two works by J. Maris, which had 
been purchased for $1,500 and $1,750, respectively, realized $13,125 and 
$8,110. A Matthew Maris, which originally cost $1,500, went up to 
$9,975. Other high"prices at one sale or another were $49,350 for a Rom- 
ney, . 400 for Sir Alma Tadema’s “Dedication to Bacchus,” and $115,- 
ooo for four panels by Boucher. These are startling figures compared 
with the prices that ruled a decade ago. 

# Exceptionally low prices ruled at a recent sale at Sotheby’s in London. 
Two Buddhistic _prayer-wheels brought $11 each. An Oriental sword 
used by Charles Kean in “Othello” sold for $5, and an old iron processional 
cross from the shrine of Romanus, the first Coptic Bishop of Abyssinia, 
formerly in the collection of Bateman, went for $12.50, while a seventeenth- 
century gilt-bronze French tabernacle door, with the Annunciation in 
relief, realized only $4.25. 
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